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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Since these notes are not being written this time from the President’s 
desk at all, it is rather hard to know what should be included in them. 
Correspondence with the New Haven office and with our officers in 
Baltimore and New York has been concerned chiefly with such routine 
matters as the time and manner of transmitting funds for the operation 
of the school and the fellowship stipends, and in particular with the pay- 
ment of the pension promised long ago to our former cook, Shukri, whom 
it has been necessary to release from our service. I have therefore had 
almost nothing to do as President since arriving here. These notes should 
really come now from the desk of the Vice-President, who is serving as 
Acting President on the home front during my absence. Having to put 
so much into the BuLLETIN in his editorial capacity, however, he has 
asked me to continue my little column. Under the circumstances it will 
necessarily be concerned chiefly with matters belonging properly to the 
desk of the Director of the Jerusalem School. 

The regular work of the school year, of course, has not yet begun. Both 
our Annual Professor and our students have had difficulty in securing 
transportation, so that much which might have been done during the 
summer has necessarily been postponed. Our library, however, is in con- 
stant use, so that it can fairly be said that work is going on in the school. 
There have also been many more or less transient guests in the hostel, 
and with some of these we have made a number of trips in the station 
wagon, the longest thus far being a visit to Jerash and Amman. I have 
also acted occasionally as guide for some of our guests in and about the 
old city. My wife and I in the course of a little walk one day visited the 
cemetery in which Professor Fisher is buried. We were very pleased with 
the simple gravestone and the care which the grave has received. 

The tragic disorders with which this unhappy land has been afflicted 
have not interfered with the school. Some of our guests, finding it inex- 
pedient to venture out after dark, have referred with gentle irony to the 
exhausting night-life of the place; others, however, not too much bothered 
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about having to stop wherever they might be when the sirens sounded, 
have managed to get about a good deal even at night. If the action taken 
by the United Nations this fall is not too unsatisfactory to too many 
people in this country, we may expect to continue our quiet way undis- 
turbed and accomplish the work for which we have been sent here. 

The only work which has been done here during the summer which 
can in any sense be called archaeological comes under the head of the 
restoration of antiquities, such as the shutters on the west front of our 
building, which were badly in need of paint and in some cases had to be 
repaired, having been rotted by the winter rains. The front door and 
gate have been repainted also, and there has been quite a bit of painting 
and minor repairing both in the central building and in the director’s 
house. The electric pump which raised the water from our cisterns to the 
tanks was too worn out to be repaired. It has been replaced by a new one 
more adequate for our needs. Best of all, the new gas range shipped from 
America last fall has been installed and put into operation, the cylinders 
of gas having finally become available after many months of waiting 
for them, 

Other matters of more personal than official interest have been treated 
in my news-letters to the members of the Schools. 


Burrows. 
Jerusalem, 
August 19, 1947. 


It is a pleasure to welcome Vanderbilt University as a member of the 
Corporation of the Schools. We owe this important new member to the 
interest of Chancellor Harvie Branscomb and Professor J. Philip Hyatt. 

The members of the School for the coming year have nearly all reached 
Palestine already or will have arrived before this number appears, in spite 
of all the obstacles to travel in these difficult post-war years. First to 
arrive were Professor John C. Trever of Drake University and Mr. William 
H. Brownlee of Duke University; Professor Virginia Corwin of Smith Col- 
lege came next. Miss Putcamp and Mr. Beling are on their way, and the 
annual professor, Professor Sherman E. Johnson of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cambridge, was to leave on the Saturnia with his 
family in early October. 

Professor John G. Hill of Los Angeles has given the Schools $100.00 
to assist Dr. Trever in making a photographic record of life in Palestine. 

Since the April number appeared three volumes of publications have 
been issued: Vol. XXIV of the Annual, containing Edith Porada’s long- 
awaited monograph on Nuzi Seal Impressions (see the review by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Speiser below); the two volumes of the splendid Tell 
en-Nasbeh publication, edited by Professor C. C. McCown (on which see 
the announcement elsewhere in this number). We congratulate the 
authors and the Schools on these important additions to our list of 
publications. 

Of the very first scholarly importance is the appearance of the first two 
numbers of Vol. I of our new quarterly, Jowrnal of Cuneiform Studies, 
edited by Professor Albrecht Goetze of Yale University, with the aid of 
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Professor A. J. Sachs of Brown University and Thorkild Jacobsen of the 
University of Chicago (owing to his duties as director of the Oriental’ 
Institute the latter has since had to resign from the editorship of the 
Journal). The first two numbers contain 186 quarto pages in lithoprint 
reproduction. Owing to a generous subvention, the subscription price for 
a year (four numbers) is only $6.00. So far about a hundred subscrip- 
tions have been received at the New Haven office. 

Owing to unexpected interruptions, the appearance of the Swpplemen- 
tary Studies has been delayed; No. 4, now in proof, is Professor Beatrice 
Allard Brooks’ A Classified Bibliography of the Writings of George Aaron 
Barton. W. F. Albright’s study, The Letters of ‘Abdu-Kheba, Prince of 
Jerusalem, which was to have appeared this summer, will be delayed 
until next spring or summer, but subscribers for the current year will 
receive it as part of their subscription. 


APRIL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held at the Century Club, New York, on April 19, 1947. The meeting 
was called to order by President Burrows at 10 A.M. The following were present: 
of the Trustees, Messrs. Albright, Bull, Burrows, Kunhardt, Reynolds, Scott, Sellers, 
Warrington, and Wilson; of the Associate Trustees, Messrs. Arbez, Glueck, and 
Speiser; of the Corporation’s Committee of Observation and Evaluation, Messrs. 
Pritchard, Tuck, and Simpson. Regrets were received from Messrs. Cadbury, Dow, 
Hatch, May, Morgenstern, Moulton, Semple, and Wetmore. The minutes of the 
winter meeting, held on December 29, 1946, having been circulated by mail, were 
approved without being read. 

The President reported on the illness of Dr. Moulton and, on motion, it was 
voted that the Secretary was requested to send to Dr. Moulton the affectionate 
greetings of the Trustees, their regret at his absence, and their hope for his early 
recovery. 

It was voted to confirm the mail vote appointing Professor Sherman E. Johnson 
as Annual Professor for 1947-48, and Professor Toyozo W. Nakarai as Visiting 
Professor for the same period, for the Jerusalem School. 

The President read Professor Hitti’s report for the Committee on the Scope of 
the Work of the Schools. The report recommended encouragement of work in the 
Moslem field. Professor Glueck remarked that there had never been any limitation 
on the fields of activity at the School of Jerusalem, which have always ranged from 
the prehistoric period down to the Arabic Middle Ages. Professor Wilson reported 
on matters mentioned in his recent letter to the President, concerning the interest 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the American Council of Learned Societies in 
Islamic studies. It was voted to thank Professor Hitti for his illuminating proposals, 
and to express the earnest desire of the Trustees to implement them. 

The Committee on the Jerusalem School recommended the appointment as Fellows 
at the School for 1947-48 Messrs. Willard A. Beling of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, William H. Brownlee of Duke University, and Dr. John C. Trever, formerly 
of Yale University and now teaching at Drake University. It was voted to appoint 
these three gentlemen Fellows for 1947-48. It was noted that there have been sev- 
eral applications for the Annual Professorship at Jerusalem for several seasons in 
advance. 

The President reported that twenty-two subscriptions had already been received for 
The Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 

It was voted to appoint Professor Albrecht Goetze to be Director of the Baghdad 
School for three years, beginning July, 1947, and to appoint Mr. Briggs W. Buchanan 
as Fellow at the Baghdad School for 1947-48. Paul Naster, of Louvain University, 
was appointed as Honorary Fellow of the Baghdad School. 
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The Budget was discussed and estimated expenses of $42,680.00 were approved. 
It was voted that all expenses properly chargeable to the Baghdad School reserve 
should be so charged, and that other reserves “should be drawn. upon to balance the 
Budget. After full discussion, it was voted to adopt the Budget. 


IN MEMORIAM WARREN JOSEPH MOULTON 
1865-1947 


My acquaintance with Dr. Moulton began in 1901, in New Haven. In 
the academic year 1901-1902 he was finishing his work as Instructor in 
what was then the Semitic and Biblical department in Yale University. 
I had just returned from my year in Palestine, and was on fire with 
enthusiasm for the Holy Land, and for the opportunities offered by the 
newly established School in Jerusalem. During that year I was in close 
association with Moulton, and the warm friendship which then began was 
continued to the end of his life. From the time when he went out to 
Palestine, after finishing his work at Yale, I was in frequent correspon- 
dence with him, and this was especially the case in the year 1912-1913, 
when he was Director of the School in Jerusalem. He was an eager and 
alert student of archaeology, and his judgment in interpreting details 
was always good. One of his chief interests was in Hellenistic Greek. 
Professor Barton, the Director of the School in 1902-1903, remarks in his 
report of the excursions that were made that the Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions that were found were generally turned over to Dr. Moulton. In his 
career as scholar and teacher he did solid work and made a host of friends, 
and as President of Bangor Seminary he showed himself an able admin- 
istrator. A warm-hearted, friendly man, he had also a great fund of 
practical wisdom. We were fortunate in securing his services as Treasurer, 
and our Schools have never had a more devoted and efficient helper. 


Cuartes C. Torrey. 


From the early days of our school in Jerusalem to the day of his death 
Warren J. Moulton was an active participant in the work of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. His connection with the first American 
project of an archaeological survey in Transjordan is interesting to recall 
in view of Dr. Glueck’s recent completion of his own survey, which had 
the advantage of a technique not yet dreamed of at the time of the 
earlier, uncompleted effort. Not more than two or three men now 
living have had the close acquaintance with American research in Pales- 
tine, almost from its beginning, which Dr. Moulton had. 

It was characteristic of his devotion that when he retired from the 
presidency of the Bangor Theological Seminary he seized the opportunity 
to go back to Palestine for a year. The i impression which his enthusiasm 
and his physical vigor and stamina made at that time is still vivid in our 
memories. On his return to the United States in 1936, with both leisure 
and strength for active work, as well as administrative experience, we 
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eagerly turned to him as one heaven-sent to assume the office of 
Treasurer, from which Dr. Glueck had resigned in order to return to 
Jerusalem as Director of the school. Dr. Moulton’s acceptance of the 
responsibility and his performance of the duties of that office fulfilled 
our highest expectations. 

During the last few years the work became increasingly a burden. 
There were other public-spirited and philanthropic activities which made 
demands on his time and strength, keeping him remarkably busy for a 
man of his age. He used to say that he would be glad to relinquish the 
treasurership when he could see the Nies estate satisfactorily settled. 
After that, he would say that as soon as we could find a thoroughly 
competent and trustworthy successor for him he would like to resign, but 
he was too deeply concerned for our interests to turn over our financial 
affairs to anyone else without being sure that they would be well 
administered. Having seen them safe in the able hands of Mr. Kunhardt, 
he willingly continued to give his counsel as a member of the Finance 
Committee. 

Dr. Moulton had his place in our Board of Trustees as the official 
representative of the Society of Biblical Literature. Last December he 
told me that he was going to ask to be replaced, because the annual 
journey to our meetings in the dead of winter had become very trying for 
him. Since his successor would be an active member of our Board, and 
the choice was therefore too important to be made hastily, I asked him 
to continue for another year and give the Society sufficient advance 
notice of his desire to be relieved, and with his unfailing loyalty he 
consented. 

The close personal association with him involved in the administration 
of the School’s affairs for more than ten years was for me a rare privilege. 
One could not know so well his fine Christian spirit, his gracious courtesy, 
his ripe wisdom, and his perennially youthful enthusiasm without being 


the better for it. 
Burrows. 


Warren Joseph Moulton was born at Sandwich, N. H., on August 30, 
1865; he died in Bangor on May 7, 1947, in his eighty-second year. 
Professors C. C. Torrey and Millar Burrows have drawn a vivid picture 
of a Christian scholar of the finest old New England type, one who spent 
his energies on behalf of worthy causes and acquired a host of admirers 
by his own unselfish simplicity of purpose and humility of character. 

A brief sketch of his career will illustrate the straightforwardness which 
was such an outstanding characteristic of Dr. Moulton. After receiving 
his B. A. from Amherst in 1888, he studied at Yale, receiving his:'M. A. 
and B. D. in 1893. He then studied for three years at the University of 
Géttingen, receiving his Ph. D. in 1898. Four years of teaching at Yale 
(1898-1902) were followed by travel in Palestine and a pastorate (1902- 
05). Dr. Moulton was then called to Bangor Theological Seminary, 
where he was successively associate professor and Hayes Professor of the 
New Testament Language and Literature (1905-33), president of the 
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Seminary (1921-33), and president emeritus. He was a man of highly 
developed loyalties: to his Congregational church, to his Yale and 
Bangor associations, to his native town of Sandwich, to Rotary and many 
other organizations, and—not least—to the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, to which he devoted an astonishing amount of unselfish effort. 
But for him it is very doubtful whether the Schools could have achieved 
the difficult endowment goal set for them by the generosity of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the thirties. 

I shall never forget the kindly presence of Dr. Moulton at all gatherings 
of the School in Jerusalem in 1935-36, while I was director of the School 
for my last year. He graced our social meetings with his courtesy and 
led us on all our trips by his unflagging enthusiasm. I shall never forget 
an arduous climb up the steep slopes of Qarn Sartabeh (Alexandrium) 
one hot October day (see Moulton’s article in BuLLetin, No. 62, pp. 
14-18). Though Dr. Moulton was over twenty-five years my senior, his 
athletic frame suffered under the strain less than I did, and he reached 
the top looking almost as fresh as when he had started! 


W. F. Avsricurt. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS IV 


A. Leo OprpENHEIM 


THE SHADOW OF THE KING. 


When the Egyptian Wen-Amun came to Byblus to acquire for his god 
Amun some of the famous cedar of Lebanon, the local ruler heaped many 
humiliations on him. Penniless messenger of a_ politically impotent 
country (XXIst Dynasty), he accepted this treatment with much 
patience and took pains to inform us of this fact in his often translated 
report, preserved on a papyrus published by Golénischeff (for a transla- 
tion cf. Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, pp. 274 ff.) . 

One of the numerous incidents of Wen-Amun’s expedition has, so far, 
remained obscure; I shall quote it here in Blackman’s translation (The 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 182, the English translation of 
Erman’s Die Literatur der alten Aegypter). The scene is on the shores 
of the Mediterranean where the cedar-logs have finally arrived; the king 
of Byblus has left his palace to meet Wen-Amun there: “ Now when I 
(i.e. Wen-Amun) was brought nigh unto him, the shadow of his fan (?) 
fell upon me. And Pen-Amun, a butler belonging unto him, placed 
himself between me (and him), saying: ‘The shadow of Pharaoh, thy 
lord, hath fallen on thee!’ And he (the king of Byblos) was wroth with 
him, saying: ‘ Let him alone ’.” 

The implied offense seems to have been a double one: Pen-Amun, the 
Egyptian courtier who refers to the king of Byblus with the title “ Pharaoh,” 


1For a discussion cf. H. Bauer in OLZ XXVIII (1925) p. 571f. The latest 
authoritative statement to this problem comes from J. Capart in M. W eynants- 
Ronday, Les statues vivantes (Bruxelles, 1926) p. v. 
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attempts to keep his unhappy fellow countryman out of the shadow cast 
by the fan which protects his lord from the sun; and the king seems io 
add to the insult by—apparently only—rebuking his servant. Even when 
we assume that the remark of the king was meant to protect Wen-Amun 
—and this would badly fit into the tenor of the story—we still have to 
explain why he considered the words of his “ butler” too rude even for 
the treatment of the despised Egyptian. 

Since the Egyptologists have not been able to elucidate this incident 
(cf. note 1) I may be allowed to propose an interpretation based upon 
late Mesopotamian concepts. The petty kings of Syria and Palestine 
always readily accepted foreign ideas and forms, especially when these 
came from one of the neighboring powers with which they wanted to 
be on good terms. In the centuries of Assyria’s last rise to become the 
main power of the Near East the old Mesopotamian concept of the 
beneficial shadow of the king? (an expression of his social function) 
seems to have migrated westward. In Syria it encountered the Egyptian 
royal custom * which required the king to be accompanied by an atten- 
dent carrying a fan to protect him against the sun. This custom was 
just beginning to spread toward the Mesopotamian world where we find, 
after the beginning of the first millennium, the umbrella (‘sa-silli) as a 
new royal symbol. In Assyria it is attested by iconographic evidence 
from the time of Shalmaneser III (858-824), in Babylonia by inscrip- 
tional evidence (cf. Sargon II, Annals, line 338, referring to Merodach- 
baladan; Assurbanapal, Rassam IV: 64, referring to Samas-Sum-ukin) 
from the eighth century on.™ 

The royal parasol is only another manifestation of a concept which has 
left its imprint in the text of many letters of the so-called royal cor- 
respondence of the Assyrian empire (cf. the letters published by R. F. 
Harper, transliterated and translated by Leroy Waterman). The age- 
old idea of the beneficial shadow which the king spreads over his sub- 
jects was assuming more concrete and definitely legal connotations 
when—from the West—the parasol was introduced as one of the para- 
phernalia of kingship.‘ 

In these letters, to stay, or to serve (ddlw*) in the “sweet (tabu) 
and fine (damqu/diqu) shadow ” of the king means definitely to belong 
to the immediate entourage of the sovereign. Cf. the passage ABL 264: 


* The part played by the term sillu in Old Accadian and Early Babylonian personal 
names (cf. e.g. Stamm, Namengebung, p. 276) clearly shows the importance of this 
religious concept. 

3 Prof. Albright has referred me to the term mu-sa-li-il Sarri “fan-bearer of the 
king ” in the Amarna letter 106: 38, which renders an Egyptian expression (JNES 
V, p. 13a). 

8a For an earlier, isolated, and therefore very important, occurrence of such a 
royal umbrella, I refer to the Sargon-stela found in Susa and published by Essad 
Nassouhi in RA XXI, p. 65 ff. “ La stéle de Sargon l’ancien.” 

4 The canopy under which the image was carried in procession was called ‘ssalméti. 
Cf. the letter ABL 1212: rev. 1-10 “ [the ...s] together with the men with him, 
when they brought down (from the temple) the (image of the) Queen of Heaven, one 
of them skidded and the pole (cf. for kablu e.g. Th. Bauer, Assurbanipal, II p. 51) 
of the canopy touched the ground! [ ] will there be a [id omen ? because the 


pole has touched] the ground?” 
> Cf, for this verb my remarks in Orientalia, NS XI, p. 130, note 1. 
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rev. 6-11, “as soon as the messenger of the king will come to us we will 
quickly go to have an audience with (lit.: to see) the king, our lord, 
and to enter (into his presence) [ ] and there our hearts will en[joy] 
(read: li-ti-[bu]) the ‘ shadow’ of the king, our lord!”, or ABL 595: 4— 
rev. 1, “ just as you have prepared good positions (lit.: ways) for these 
sons of yours, do likewise prepare good missions for the other (lit.: 
many) sons of yours, and let them stand near (qar-ri-ib, Imptv. IT/1) 
to the sillu and sullulu!””, and ABL 652: 12—rev. 13, “ Quickly may they 
(i.e. the princes) go to the palace; the month Abu is favorable and all 
its days are very advantageous (for audiences). I dance for joy (be- 
cause) it (i.e. the month) is indeed greatly fitting for visiting the king, 
my lord! The king my lord, is looked upon (in this moment) by all the 
great gods, (therefore) the ‘shadow’ of the king, my lord, is (indeed) 
exceedingly beneficient (in this time). Thus they may go to the palace 
and stay (ddlw) in the sweet and fine ‘ shadow’ of the king, my lord! 
May the king, my lord, see them prosper and may their children, in turn, 
live (ddlu) likewise in the presence of the king, my lord!”.° Cf. also 
ABL 886: rev. 1-4. 

The shadow of the king, described in the last quoted letter as being 
fraught under certain circumstances with dangerous qualities, stretches, 
however, farther than within the immediate reach of the king’s umbrella. 
Some references show that certain persons are considered (or: consider 
themselves) being “ina silli $a Sarri,” a status which entitles them to 
specific privileges. Most probably these privileges were originally enjoyed 
by persons near the king, those who -actually lived “in his shadow.” 
Cf. the passage ABL 152: 8—rev. 2 “the .. . official has seized me 
without the permission of the king or of the crown-prince, and put me in 
prison; he has plundered the house of my father. Whatever my fathers 
have acquired under the ‘ shadow’ of the king, he has plundered and 
taken away!”, or ABL 925: 5-7 “the king has said as follows: ‘Go 
ahead, sow, harvest and fill your granary, and use it up under my 
‘shadow! ’,” ABL 852: rev. 2-18 “the king, my lord, knows that I am 
deprived of everything, having neither house nor servants, and as to 
Babylon , (there) the Dakuraean has ruined my property which from my 
mother and my brothers I have withheld. Thus I am troubled in two 
ways! (When there) fell from your sacred lips (lit.: mouth) —which 
Shamash and Marduk do bless—(the order): ‘ Verily, your house will 
prosper (again)!’ behold, (it was just as though) it had (already) 
prospered in the ‘ shadow’ of the king, my lord!”, also ABL 892: 4-9, 
916: 11, etc. A very characteristic passage (ABL 456: 4—rev. 16) runs 
as follows: “N.... has mustered witnesses against me... but the 
king, my lord, has saved my life and has granted me ‘ shadow’ in the 
town of Nineveh and he has settled there my family (nisé™%-biti-ia) , 
my grandchildren (also) and I am living there (myself). May it please 
the king that his servant should be given a ‘ fifty ’-fief, seeds, arable 


* The end of this letter contains the well-known proverb (cf. now R. Labat, Le 


charactére religieux, etc. p. 222) “ (it is really) like this saying: ‘ The amélu (lives 
in) the shadow of god, and mankind (in the ) shadow of the amélu’ (and) amélu 
means ‘king’ (in this context) because he (i.e. the king) is (for us human beings) 
just like a god! ” 
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territory, a gardon-plot yielding 2 homer of wine and—(since) to a 
‘shadow ’ of my lord also belong the (necessary) horses and cattle—may 
they bring (them) and let (them) stay there to sow the seeds and to 
raise (thus) food. In that manner the servants of the king, my lord, 
will certainly be able to make a living in Nineveh and not (be forced) io 
stretch out (their hands like beggars’ (since they are now) in the 
‘shadow’ of the king, my lord.” This letter reveals that the status of 
being “ in the shadow of the king ” entitles the official to a certain income 
with the obligation to keep up an adequate living-standard. Cf. also ABL 
1285: rev. 22. 

- Officials on mission were considered as travelling “ in the shadow of the 
king,” as can be seen from ABL 400: 6-11 (royal letter) “As to what 
you have asked (me): ‘Shall I enter Pasi? ’, (I answer): ‘ Under my 
‘shadow’ you may go (?), do not be afraid!’.” Cf. ABL 238: rev. 6-8 
“in Nippur many untrustworthy people (literally people with tongues) 
live in the “ shadow ” of the king, my lord, (but) I shall arrange for the 
functioning (lit.: the passing on) of the royal order and discuss the 
matter with them,” ABL 878: rev. 10, ete. Even groups of persons could 
be endowed, by royal order, with the privilege of being “in the shadow 
of the king” (term. techn. silla susbutu) as is shown in the letter ABL 
167: 7-18 “as to the people and the(ir) cattle which they bring from 
Guzanu, I went to meet them as far as §.; I mustered (them), took 
(them) over and granted (them) ‘shadow.’ At the inspection 
(together) 15 souls were missing according to my document! ”: cf. also 
ABL 771: rev. 9-10 “ when we came into the ‘ shadow’ of the king we 
were liberated,” and perhaps the damaged passage ABL 1457: 8. 

So far we have seen that the shadow of the king, or more exactly the 
shadow cast by the royal parasol, endowed these officials upon whom it 
fell with a special status (privileges, etc.), and that the phrase “to be 
in the shadow of the king” was applied to officials on special missions. 
Eventually this phrase assumed the connotation “under the auspices of 
the king, during the rule of the king” as can, e. g., be seen from ABL 
808: rev. 9-17 “ I looked for him without finding him (but) nobody shall 
escape who commits sin against the lord of kings! When he, under the 
auspices (ina gilli) of the lord of kings, will fall into my hands, I shall 
[report it, immediately (?)] to the lord of kings.” Also ABL 920: 10, 
17-18, 1248: 5 (in both passages: ina silli Sarrdni abbé-ka), 1000: rev. 
7-8, etc.® 

*Cf. my remarks in JAOS LXI, p. 269 f. 

® The sillu of a deity is mentioned in ABL 451: 8—rev. 1 (letter of a private person 
to an official) “through all these days (during which) I was without news, I have 
not seen fair weather. But now (after having received a letter) I shall go to Uruk 
in your “ shadow ” and in the “ shadow ” of the Lady of Uruk. Do speak a favorable 
word for me to the king and to the officials (at court)! ”. While this man speaks 
glibly of the “shadow” of his infiuencial colleague and of that of the Lady of 
Uruk—for obvious adulatory purposes—we see in the rather soft-pedalled letter 
(ABL 539: rev. 10-12) an Assyrian king (Esarhaddon or Assurbanipal) refer to 
the “shadow” of ASSur and Marduk, carefully avoiding, however, mention of his 
own “shadow.” The phrase runs as follows: ‘* But you are actually placed in the 
‘shadow’ of ASSur and Marduk, and you should therefore show your gratitude 
(tu-man-du) in/during the festivals performed for them (ina libbi i-si-ti-su-nu) ! ” 
Cf. also the Neo-Babylonian letters YOS III 167: 18, CT XXII 184: 11 and 224: 8. 
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Lastly I quote a unique reference for the phrase ina silli sarri which 
appears in the difficult letter ABL 364: 8—rev. 13 “ with regard to the 
people on account of which the king, our lord, has sent us a letter (as 
follows): ‘Why did you not inform me as to who (of them) went out 
(to do work)? Now, those who did not do any work (so far) shall go 
out tomorrow and do the work!’ (To this we answer as follows): 
‘ (Since) the king, our lord, knows (anyhow) those who did work and 
those who did not, why (!) should we try to learn (about such things) ? 
Certainly, Bél and Nabi have revealed (this) (lu-sa-id-du) ina gilli sarri! 
(Thus) they will go out and do the work!’.” The writers of this letter 
seem to allude to a concept according to which the two gods of the king, 
Bél and Nabi, are hovering under the royal umbrella in order to keep 
the king informed as to whatever happens in his country. This reference 
to a supernatural omniscience of the king might be nothing more than an 
exaggerated figure of speech coined by an over-courteous courtier, but 
it may also reflect a theme of the royal “ propaganda line.” In favor of 
the last alternative is the variant ina sil ildni sa sarri attested in ABL 
886: 4 and 1311: rev. 23 and to be translated “in the shadow (cast by) 
the gods of the king.” With regard to the Mesopotamian antipathy for 
abstract concepts I would like to suggest that this idea was suggested by 
the fact that representations of these gods were actually embroidered (?) 
on the royal umbrella. This is, of course, purely conjectural; at any rate, 
it does not affect the validity of the evidence here collected for the 
* shadow of the king.” 

This evidence makes us understand why Pen-Amun, the butler of the 
king of Byblus, stepped between his lord and the Egyptian messenger; he 
was obviously afraid that the shadow of the king’s fan might touch the 
messenger and thus entitle him to claim certain rights and privileges. 
But he was apparently too late, and since the shadow had already 
touched Wen-Amun it was necessary for the king to interfere in order to 
take away again the blessings of the royal shadow which the messenger 
had accidentally acquired. With the words “ Let him alone!” addressed 
to his courtier, the king of Byblus excludes the Egyptian messenger from _ 
the status of those who are ina gilli sar7i. And Wen-Amun reports this 
embarrassing incident with somewhat of the humble but proud sub- 
missiveness of a martyr suffering on behalf of his god. 


THE COMPOSITE BOW OF THE CANAANITE GODDESS ANATH 
YIGAEL SUKENIK 


It is due to the interpretation of one of the Ugaritic texts offered by 
Albright and Mendenhall, that we now have a unique literary document 
dating back to the beginning of the 14th century B.C. (or earlier), 
describing and naming the materials required to produce the “ composite 


Note eventually the Middle-Assyrian text B. M. 96,947 (cf. King AKA 388 ff.) 


mentioning a house in Assur built “in the shadow of the temple of Marduk ” 
(obv. 5). 
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bow.” ! The document consists of a short passage in the famous “ Legend 
of Aghat,” * which had been misunderstood by the first students. In that 
passage Aghat promises Anath to supply her with several materials for 
the creation of a bow which the latter desired to possess. The first lines 
of that passage run as follows: * (Dan II Vol. VI 11 20-23) :— 


20) ...’adr[.]t(?)qbm 21) d-Lbhnn ‘adr. gdm, br’umm 

22) ’adr. qrnt. b-y‘lm minm 23) b-‘qbt.tr 
“Let me vow ... trees from Lebanon; let me vow tendons from wild bulls; let me 
vow horns from wild goats, sinews from the hocks of bulls.” 


Only on comparing this translation and reading of the text with those 
published previously, can one appreciate the ingenuity of the interpreta- 
tion given by Albright and Mendenhall. The purpose of the present 
article is to offer a new interpretation of the passage which follows that 
quoted above. Before so doing, however, let us analyze the one given 
by Albright and Mendenhall. 

The passage under discussion is the continuation of Aqhat’s vow: 


23) ...’adr.b-gl’el.qnm 4) tn. L-ktr. w-Hss 


2 
yb'l.qst lk 25) qs‘t.l-ybmt.Vemm[. | 


This passage was translated by Albright and Mendenhall as follows: 
“ Let me vow cradles * from suckling lambs—give (them) to Koshar and 
Khasis—that he may make a bow for thee—a sling for the Progenitress 
of the Peoples! ” 

Now, the reader is left rather puzzled at the sudden transition from the 
description of the materials required for the bow, to those needed for 
the sling, and it seems to me that this interpretation should be examined 
in detail. As can be seen the crucial words of that passage are: glel, 
qnm and qs‘t. 

Let us start with qnm. As the authors have already pointed out, the 
literal sense of this word is “ nests,” vocalizing qgéném in Hebrew. This 
word can be found nowhere in the Old Testament or in any other source 
in the sense of “ cradle of a sling,” which is always called kaf. The word 
qs‘t which stands as a parallel to the bow has been given various inter- 
pretations (which shall be discussed below) and would according to 
the writer be related to Arabic gas‘ah, “ small basin, bowl, etc.,”” meaning 
by metonymy “ sling ” gl‘, which as we now know was used in that sense 
in Ugarit.® 

It is very strange that Aqhat should so abruptly pass on to deal with 


1W. F. Albright and George E. Mendenhall, “ The Creation of the Composite Bow 
in Canaanite Mythology,” JNES I, 1942, pp. 227 ff. 

2 Ch. Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne de Danel, 1936. 

* The transliteration is according to Albright and Mendenhall, the translation 
according to the slightly improved translation published by Albright in BASOR, No. 
94, p. 32. For the latest detailed discussion of the whole text (II Aq 6) cf. H. L. 
Ginsberg in BASOR, No. 98, pp. 15 ff. Ginsberg challenges Albright’s interpretation 
of the word ‘adr (p. 18, note 39); but as he himself offers his suggestion with some 
reserve and refrains from offering a translation of the passage discussed here, I 
prefer the translation given above. 

* The concave place in which the sling-stone is placed. 

5 See RA, 1940, pp. 97 ff. ‘ 
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the sling, before having finished vowing all the materials required for the 
bow. As may easily be seen all the materials mentioned in lines 20-23 are 
needed for the creation of the bow and are not merely a poetical exaggera- 
tion; even the double mention of “sinews” and “tendons” is not a 
repetition but rather a minute specification of the materials of which 
the “ composite bow ” was constructed, since besides the tendons needed 
for the string, sinews were needed for the preparation of the very compli- 
cated material of the bow itself; this we learn from Bonnet’s detailed 
description.® 

It is therefore rather surprising that such a detailed description would 
skip. over the materials for quite an important part of the bow—the 
arrows! And since the best and most popular materials for making arrows 
in the ancient East (and I presume in other countries as well) were 
“reeds ” “—I propose to vocalize the word qnm as qdanim, i.e. “ reeds ” 
(Hebrew qdnim, plural of ganéh). Reeds were so commonly used in 
the production of arrows that the same word is used in Nuzu for the 
arrows themselves.® 


®°* Um einen dicken Holzkern schliessen sich an den Seiten zwei schmale hélzerne 
Leisten, am Bauch zwei Hornstiibe und am Riicken ein Hornstab an. Ein doppeltes 
Polster von Sehnenmasse deckt Riicken und Seitenfliichen ” (H. Bonnet, Die Waffen 
der Volker des alten Orients, Leipzig, 1926, p. 136). 

7 See Bonnet, op. cit., p. 156-7. 

[Prof. W. F. Albright, who was kind enough to look through the manuscript of 
this article, advised me to make further investigation to prove that arrows made 
of canes or reeds could be used with composite bows. The approach to this problem 
must be in two different ways: a) archaeological and historical evidence, and 
b) technical. As for the first, the point could decisively be proved only if a composite 
bow were found with its arrows. I do not know of such a clear case. On the other 
hand, the finds in the tomb of Tut-‘ankh-amun where “ the compound bows are by 
far the most numerous” (H. Carter: The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, Vol. III, 1933, 
p- 138) and the general characteristics of the 278 arrows found with the bows were 

a shaft of reed,” etc. (ibidem, p. 139) show almost positively that reed arrows were 
anh with the composite bow. 

Furthermore, I should like to quote in extenso the following paragraph from 
Bonnet’s book describing the nature of ancient arrows: ... “ Andererseits sollte 
aber doch das Gewicht des Pfeiles im ganzen mdglichst gering sein, da eine Ge- 
schwindigkeit und damit Weite und Kraft des Schusses durch eine gréssere Schwere 
beeintrichtigt worden wiire. Fiir den Hauptteil des Pfeiles, den Schaft, war daher 
die Verwendung eines méglichst leichten Materials geboten. Von diesem Gesichts- 
punkt aus war Rohr am besten geeignet, aber auch weiches Holz mochte schon 
geniigen. Die Pfeile, die sich in Agypten in nicht geringer Zahl vom Anfang der 
geschichtlichen Zeit bis in die Spitzeit erhalten haben, bestehen fast ausnahmslos 
aus Rohr.” 

I myself, not being an expert in the technical problems of archery, have approached 
Dr. Robert P. Elmer (co-author of Arab Archery and many other books and articles 
on the subject of archery, and himself an accomplished archer) with the following 
question: “ Whether from a technical point of view reed arrows (provided the reeds 
are available) can be used with composite bows.” Dr. Elmer was very kind to 
supply me with very interesting details on this subject. To quote the gist of his 
answer: “J will say definitely that cane is excellent for arrows and is strong enough 
for the most powerful composite bow that could ever be drawn by human muscles.” 

Dr. Elmer quoted in addition many interesting passages from Dr. Paul E. 
Klopsteg’s rare book (a copy of which I could unfortunately not obtain) on Turkish 
Archery, proving that reed arrows were paramount in usage with composite bows 
among the Persians, Arabs and Turks.] 

8 Ernest R. Lacheman, “Epigraphic Evidence of the Material Culture of the 
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If my suggestion to render the word qnm as “ reeds” is acceptable, 
then of course another meaning must be attributed to the bglel. 
Albright and Mendenhall are undoubtedly right in rejecting the bgl 
(i.e. mule) reading of Virolleaud,’ and translating the b (as elsewhere 
in this passage) as “from,” but if the qnm are reeds the gl’el is not 
an animal but must be a place where reeds grow,’ or rather a place 
famous for its reeds, just as the Lebanon is mentioned in connection with 
the “ t(?)qbm.” If that is the case we have here a place-name consisting 
of gl, and the termination ’el. Arabic ghail’" and ghil" are said by the 
native lexicographers (cf. Lane, ad voc.) to mean “ water flowing on the 
ground among trees, a thicket in which there is flowing water, a reed 
thicket.” Place-names formed of words meaning “ reed (s), marsh ” were 
common in the ancient world; cf. the valley and town of Qanah, Amarna 
Qanii, the Sea of Reeds (Yam Sif), and the land of Apum (Api, Upi) .” 
Moreover, we know of places actually called Ghail in ancient and modern 
Arabia.'® The name Glel (i.e. marsh of El) is constructed, therefore in 
the same manner as Hrr,'* “ Mount of El,” or Nahli‘el (Num. 21: 19) 
= “Stream(s) of El.” On the other hand one might see in our @l’el 
not a proper name, but a word designating a place full of reeds,"* the 
“gail of El,” as is sometimes used in poetical passages of the O. T.: 
arzé-él (Ps. 80: 11), literally “ cedars of El” = giant cedars; har*ré-’él.’° 
(Ps. 36: 7) (literally “ mountains of El”) = high mountains. 

We come now to the qs‘t which stands as a parallel to gst in line 25. 
It seems to me that there is no longer any need of understanding this 
word as “sling.” It is true, that the meaning of the word has so far 
eluded us, as can be judged from the various interpretations given to 


Nuzians” (Appendix D of Nuzi, by R. F. 8S. Starr, 1939). Among the many 
examples given by Lacheman, compare the following: “5 masak i3-pa-tum 30 ta-a-an 
ganémes” (p. 542). : 

® La légende phénicienne de Danel, p. 211. 

10 For the use of “b” in that sense (i.e. “from” a place) cf. Gordon’s Ugaritic 
Grammar (1940), § 95. 

11See for more examples, W. Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Paldstinas, 1939, p. 
105, § 32a). 

12 W. F. Albright, BASOR 83 (1941), pp. 3411. (I am indebted to Dr. B. Maisler 
for drawing my attention to this place-name). It seems to me that the gollowing 
quotation from Albright’s article strengthens also the case of Glel: . . . “ Moreover 
the etymology [of ’Apum] is easy to fix. In Accadian the word dpum later dpu.. . 
is common in the sense “ forest or thicket of reeds (cane-brake),” since the eastern 
Ghitah (Arabic name of the Damascene) is full of reed-filled lakes and marshes .. . 
the name was singularly fitting.” 

18G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, tome I, p. 359 (Louvain, 1934). 

13a Tuthmosis III, No. 81; ef. H. Gautier, Dictionnaire géographique, tome IV, 
p. 6 (1927). 

4 Such as el-Hiileh, for example, which was already famous for its reeds in the 
whole of the Middle East in ancient times (cf. P. F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la 
Palestine, Paris, 1933, tome I, pp. 491 ff.) or the above mentioned ’"Apum. 

15 Cf. Gesenius-Buhl, s. v., and especially J. M. Powis Smith, AJSL XLV (1929), 
pp. 212 f. 

16 Montgomery in JAOS 56 (1936), p. 441. 

17 Ginsberg, in BASOR 97 (1945), p. 7. 
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the word: “ leather strip, arc,” 1" “ quiver,” 1* “ arrows.” 1° All these 
interpretations are mere guess-work resulting from the parallelism with 
the gst. It seems to me that the “leather strip” and “ quiver” can be 
dropped altogether as the quiver is always called in the Semitic languages 
aspatu: Acc. aspatu, Heb. aspah, Egypt. ’spt,°° Ugaritic ’aspt.** It seems 
to me that the rendering “ reeds ” here proposed for the word qnm lends 
more weight to those who see in the qs‘t “arrows.” Moreover, if we 
translate the word qs‘t as arrow(s) in another two passages in the 
Ugaritic texts, where the qst and the qs‘t appear as parallels (Syria, 1936, 
AB IV, pp. 150-173, IT, ll. 6-7): qsthn. ‘ahd. bydh—wz-qs‘th. bm. ymnh, 
and (Dan. I, ll. 14-17) *emhsh kd ‘l qsth—emhsh ‘l qs‘th—we shall have 
a striking resemblance to Ez. 39: 3: 


“ And I will strike thy bow out of thy left hand, and will cause thine 
arrows to fall out of thy right hand.” 


And, finally, this rendering of qs‘t seems to be strengthened by the fact 
that among the many words derived from Arabic gt‘ (which is parallel 
in many meanings to Hebrew qs‘, though not identical with it etymo- 
logically; cf. Gesenius-Buhl, ad voc.), “to cut,” we find such words as 
maqati’, “ heads of spears or arrows” (Lane, Suppl.) and qaté (plur. 
gita’), “ arrow” (Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, s. v.). 

I therefore propose the following translation of the Ugaritic passage 
under discussion (based on Albright’s) : 

“Let me vow ... trees from Lebanon; let me vow tendons from wild bulls; 

Let me vow horns from wild goats, sinews from the hocks of bulls; 

Let me vow reeds from Glel, give (them) to Koshar-and-Khasis; 

That he make a bow for thee, arrows for the Progenitress of the Peoples! ” 

[Mr. Sukenik (who is the son of Dr. E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University) has 
proved his points convincingly. It may be added that the Ugaritic word qs‘t, which 
seems, in the light of this discussion, to mean “ arrow,” may be linguistically related 
to the Arabic words for “arrow, head of an arrow” from the stem qt‘, which he 
has cited. It is true that the relationships within the group of words connected with 
Heb. gs‘ are obscure, but it is possible to establish a connection through Arabic qd, 
which is etymologically identical with Ugaritic qs‘ and can pass over, by easy partial 
assimilation, to qf (in Arabic); note that, according to the native lexicographers, 
taqadda‘a has the same meaning as ingata‘a, “ to be cut up.” 

It is not impossible that the word t(?)qb, apparently meaning a tree growing in 
Lebanon, means “ birch,” which as Bonnet and Carter have pointed out, was used 
extensively in making composite bows. The birch does not grow in modern 
Palestine, but it may safely be supposed to have grown in Lebanon in ancient times, 
before the forests were cut off. In any case it grew somewhere in Syria, since it was 
used by the Egyptians in making composite bows.—W.F.A.] 


*8 For example Gordon in his Ugaritic Grammar, who translates this word some- 
times as “arrow” (§ 8.24) and sometimes as “ quiver” (§ 12.28) and finally in a 
p. 8. to the glossary of his grammar (s.v., No. 749) writes: “ This word is regularly 
varallel to gst “ bow” and I now think the two are synonymous.” 

7° For example Cassuto in Tarbiz, XIV, p. 4. 

20See Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, New 
Haven, 1934, p. 10; the word is a loan in Egyptian. 

*t RA, 1940, p. 17. 
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NUZI SEAL IMPRESSIONS 


Miss Porada’s volume on the Nuzi seal impressions, which has just 
appeared,’ may be said to complete the spade work on that group of 
Nuzi tablets which resulted from the first expedition to Nuzi, in 1924/25, 
under the late Edward Chiera. The first major step, of course, was the 
publication of the texts proper. This was accomplished, except for minor 
loose fragments, in six volumes—the first five from the masterly hand 
of Chiera himself, and the sixth in Lacheman’s photo-autography 
method.” The next stage consisted in the monumental publication of 
the personal names, by Gelb, Purves, and MacRae,* While that par- 
ticular volume includes also other Nuzi material available up to that 
time, it virtually exhausts the output of Chiera’s first campaign not 
only with regard to published texts but also in respect to the unpublished 
fragments. Yet the basic task could not be regarded as finished so long 
as the seal impressions, which are an integral feature of the great majority 
of Nuzi documents, remained confined to the clay originals. For a mass 
of vital information was thus left frozen—information affecting the 
spiritual and material life of the Nuzians and their cultural relatives. 
Miss Porada’s painstaking and expert work at last rounds out the pri- 
mary trilogy.* The secondary evaluation of the total evidence—in its 
philological, onomastic, and glyptic phases as well as in its various 
attendant aspects—is certain to continue for a long time to come. 

The volume before us presents fifty plates of closely spaced half-tones 
supplemented by four plates of line-cuts. The total number of impres- 
sions involved is 1011. When one remembers that all this had to be 
wrested from highly brittle clay, one begins to acquire an appreciation of 
the effort and study that went into this volume, not to mention the 
cost of preparation and publication. The accompanying text runs to 138 
pages, including a complete index of the seal-owners, which alone takes 
up thirteen pages in double columns. 

Miss Porada starts out with a full descriptive catalogue, which is 
organized into 27 distinctive groups on the basis of internal criteria. 
The sections that follow take up the affinities of the Nuzi seals, their 
iconography, and the so-called Mitannian (glyptic) legacy. On this last- 
named point the question may be raised whether the term “ Mitannian ” 
is as meaningful as it is, or appears to be, convenient. Yet at worst this 
designation is harmless. On the other hand, every user of this volume is 
bound to feel grateful to the author and the Schools for an essential 
contribution done very competently and, what is more, con amore. 


E. A. SpeIser. 


1 Edith Porada, Seal Impressions of Nuzi, ANNUAL of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, vol. XXIV. 

2 Publications of the Baghdad School: Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at 
Nuzi; vols. I-III, Geuthner, Paris; vols. IV-VI, the Baghdad School. 

3 Nuzi Personal Names, Oriental Institute Publications, vol. LVIT. 

‘Incidentally, the volume on personal names was an essential prerequisite for the 
study of the sealings, each of which carries the owner’s identification. 
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TELL EN-NASBEH * 


Excavatep UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM FRepDeERIC BADE 


Here is the long-awaited definitive publication of the results of five 
expeditions between the years 1926 and 1935. 

The first volume includes a critical study of the literary evidence con- 
cerning “ Mizpah of Samuel” and other Hebrew towns which have been 
identified with Tell en-Nasbeh; an evaluation of the archaeological 
results; a description of the excavation of the tell and surrounding tombs 
and of the discoveries made, which belong chiefly to the Early Bronze 
Age and the Iron Age, with additional tomb material of the period from 
Hellenistic to Byzantine times. 

The second volume presents a full description and discussion of the 
1842 pottery types discovered during the excavations, with a list of 
similar types found elsewhere in Palestine. It thus constitutes a valuable 
corpus of Palestinian pottery. 

These two volumes throw a great deal of new light on the history and 
civilization of ancient Palestine. Noteworthy is the new evidence for 
the ceramic culture of southern Palestine about the end of the fourth 
millennium B.C. Here we have also the first relatively complete town 
plan of the Monarchy of Israel, with a beautifully preserved city gate of 
the ninth century B.C. From pre-exilic times come also such unique 
objects as a cuneiform inscription mentioning a hitherto unknown ancient 
ruler. There is a mass of new archaeological data from the obscure Baby- 
lonian and Persian periods, which will help to fill out gaps in our 
knowledge. 

Thanks to generous subventions it is possible to offer these two beauti- 
ful volumes for a price only about half as much as has usually been 
charged for comparable material and probably less than a third of the 
price which will be charged in the next few years. 


COMMENT ON RECENTLY RECEIVED PUBLICATIONS 


During the summer the Editor has received, in personal or editorial capacity, a 
considerable number of books and papers, the more significant of which will be 
noticed briefly in these pages. As usual publications without redeeming features 
will not be included in our list. Happily there are few of this type which reach 
the Editor’s desk. 


* Volume I. Archaeological and Historical Results, by C. C. MeCown with contribu- 
tions by James Muilenburg, Joseph Carson Wampler, Dietrich von Bothmer, and 
Margaret Harrison. xxiv + 332 pages, 74 text figures, and 112 plates (12% x 9 
inches). Volume II. The Pottery, by Joseph Carson Wampler with a chapter by 
C. C. MeCown. 186 pages and 90 plates. The work is published jointly by the 
Palestine Institute of Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, Connecticut, 1947. Price: 
Vol. I $12; Vol. II $8.00; the two volumes together $18.75. Address orders either 
to American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut, or to the Secretary of the Palestine Institute, 1798 Scenic Avenue, 
Berkeley 9, California. 
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MESOPOTAMIAN STUDIES 


We begin with the most important volumes: G. Dossin’s Archives royales de Mari, 
I: Lettres (Musée du Louvre, Textes Cunéiformes, tome XXII, Paris, Paul Geuthner, 
1946) ; Albrecht Goetze’s Old Babylonian Omen Terts (Yale Oriental Series, Baby- 
lonian Texts, vol. X, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947, $7.50). Dossin’s 
volume should have preceded Jean’s (BULLETIN, No. 102, p. 20), but the vicissitudes 
of war prevented the volumes from appearing in their normal order. With the 139 
royal Assyrian letters (on 159 plates) in the new volume, a total of 280 Mari 
letters (not counting many which have been wholly or partly published in Assyrio- 
logical journals) is now available to students. Seven more volumes are planned. 
The lion’s share of the present lot represents letters written to Yasmakh-Adad, 
Assyrian viceroy of Mari about the third quarter of the eighteenth century B.C. 
by his father, the great Assyrian king Shamshi-Adad I. As these letters become 
available to Assyriologists, our knowledge of Mesopotamia in the Patriarchal Age 
will be enormously enlarged (cf. BULLETIN 67, 77-78). M. Dossin’s copies are very 
accurate, though most of the originals are disappointingly incomplete.—Goetze’s 
volume is a model of what such a publication should be, with an introductory survey 
and analysis of the material, with 125 plates of copies reproduced by the off-set 
process without any of the usual waste of space, with a full sign-list, and with 
photographs of selected tablets, etc. The tablets come mostly, it seems, from Larsa, 
and belong in part to the Larsa Dynasty and in part to the following Dynasty of 
Hammurabi; they may thus be dated somewhere between 1750 and 1600 B. C., accord- 
ing to the new low chronology. Since these scribes preferred phonetic spelling, the 
reading is seldom in doubt and our knowledge of Accadian grammar and vocabulary 
will gain immensely from further study of these documents. Moreover, they have 
considerable historical value, as Professor Goetze pointed out in detail at the meeting 
of the American Oriental Society in Washington this past April. For M. Nougayrol’s 
publication of similar tablets from the Louvre collections cf. BULLETIN, No. 106, p. 20. 

Vol. III, No. 1, of the new journal of the Iraq Directorate-general of Antiquities, 
Sumer, continues to follow a rising course, with numerous articles in both English 
and Arabic, especially the latter. The current number is full of interesting items, 
whose significance extends far beyond Mesopotamia. Among special articles we may 
single out Fuad Safar’s detailed account (in Arabic, with English abstract) of 
Sennacherib’s project for supplying Arbela with water.—Vol. VIII of Iraq (for 1946) 
contains the long-awaited publication of M. E. L. Mallowan’s “ Excavations in the 
Bali) Valley, 1938” (pp. 111-159 and plates xxiv-xxviii). A number of sites were 
examined, but most attention was paid to Tell Jidleh in the upper Belikh Valley. 
The publication is as meticulously accurate and well informed as we have learned 
to expect from Mallowan; the archaeological chronology is now so well stabilized 
that few of his cautious datings will probably require any but minor corrections as 
our knowledge increases—Miss Edith Porada’s brochure, Mesopotamian Art in 
Cylinder Seals of the Pierpont Morgan Library (New York, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, 1947, 81 pages with 108 figures), “is intended as a short introduction to 
the subject of cylinder seals.” This function it performs admirably, with the help 
of a concise text and beautiful reproduction of well-selected seals. Miss Porada is 
rapidly becoming one of the best authorities in this field; cf. her admirable publica- 
tion of the seal-impressions from Nuzu (fifteenth century B.C.) in the current 
Annual of the Schools. 

A number of shorter studies which have come in merit special mention. Samuel 
N. Kramer’s paper, “Gilgamesh and the Land of the Living” is the piéce de 
résistance of the first number of the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, edited for the 
Schools by Albrecht Goetze. This important publication of a remarkable new 
Sumerian epic tale was originally intended for our Supplementary Studies, but 
it was released to the new journal, which it introduces most felicitously.—Facile 
princeps among living Accadian philologists is Benno Landsberger of the University 
of Ankara, Turkey; whatever he writes about Assyrian and Babylonian matters is 
studied with the utmost care by all his colleagues. In his monograph, “ Die 
Basaltstele Nabonids von Eski-Harran” (Halil Edhem Hétvra Kitabi, “ Memorial 
Volume for Halil Edhem,” Ankara, 1947, pp. 115-151), he has studied the damaged 
text of the famous stele of Nabonidus in honor’of his mother, now at Ankara, so 
exhaustively that little more can probably be done. His interpretation of this price- 
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less source for the history of the sixth century B.C. seems to be practically 
definitive in the present state of our knowledge—Dr. F. R. Kraus, whose inde- 
fatigable curatorship of the cuneiform tablets of the Istanbul Museum of the 
Ancient Orient has placed all Assyriologists in his debt, has recently published a 
number of important papers. His account of the contents of the Istanbul collection 
of tablets appears in the second number of the Journal 6f Cuneiform Studies (“ Die 
Istanbuler Tontafelsammlung,” pp. 93-119); it is a “ must” for all Assyriologists. 
For the Halil Edhem Memorial Volume (see above) he has written an exhaustive 
survey of the inscribed clay cones (sikkdti, literally “ spikes”), “ Altmesopotamische 
Tonnaegel mit Keilinschriften” (pp. 71-113), which is a model of how such studies 
should be done. Vast numbers of Sin-gashid cones, for example, are scattered through 
our museums and private collections. The current number of Orientalia also contains 
a long paper by Kraus on “ Weitere Texte zur babylonischen Physiognomatik ” (Vol. 
16, pp. 172-206), continuing publication of texts in a new field which he has broken 
for cultivation. We learn from these texts that the Accadians had developed the 
art of divining a person’s fortune from his physical peculiarities, whether of the 
face or figure; the Greeks took it over and called it physiognomenia. 


ANATOLIAN STUDIES 


The most eminent Hittite scholar of the Old World is now Hans Gustav Giiterbock 
of the University of Ankara, who has published an epoch-making survey of Hurrian 
(Horite) mythology under the title Kumarbi, Mythen vom churritischen Kronos aus 
den hethitischen Fragmenten zusammengestellt, iibersetzt und erklirt (Istanbuler 
Schriften, No. 16, Ziirich-New York, Europaverlag, 1926, pp. viii + 128 + *32). It 
is scarcely necessary to tell readers of the BULLETIN about the remarkable career of 
the Hurrians as revealed by the discoveries of the past quarter century. E. A. 
Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania has taken a leading part in the recovery 
of this long-forgotten biblical people; his Introduction to Hurrian (Annual, Vol. XX, 
1941) is by far the best study of Hurrian grammar so far published. Giiterbock 
has now taken up the task begun by E. A. Forrer, publishing in this volume all the 
available Hittite fragments of Kumarbi myths from the archives of Bogazkéy. Our 
knowledge of Hurrian mythology comes from many sources, by far the most impor- 
tant of which are Hittite translations and adaptation of Hurrian texts. Kumarbi 
was the Hurrian “ father of the gods”; in a brilliant chapter Giiterbock compares 
the theogonies of the Babylonians, Hurrians, Phoenicians and Greeks (Hesiod), 
showing their close parallelism. The following table, slightly modified from Giiter- 
bock’s (p. 115) will explain the situation: 


Babylonian Hurrian Phoenician Greek 
Alala Alalu ‘Ely6n 
Anu Heaven ” Uranus 
Ellil Kumarbi El Cronus 

Marduk Teahub Beal Zeus 


With this volume Hurrian mythology is added to the number of mythical literatures 
being discovered or rewritten by recent finds; others are the Ugaritic myths and 
epics being published by M. Virolleaud and the Sumerian myths being recovered 
by S. N. Kramer from the tablets of the Nippur library. Students of comparative 
religion will enjoy a rare feast, and the links connecting the higher cultures of the 
ancient world will be greatly increased in number and strength. 

C. G. von Brandenstein (who has been for five years in Australia) published in 
1943 an important volume entitled Hethitische Gétter nach Bildbeschreibungen in 
Keilschriftterten (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, 46: 
2, Leipzig, 1943, iii + 104 pp.+ 12 plates). In this study he has collected published 
and unpublished Hittite texts describing Hittite images of the gods, with their 
attributes and cult-objects. Since these descriptions may often be compared with 
actual representations, the results are frequently of great importance for ancient 
Near-Eastern religion in general. Von Brandenstein has given us what amounts to 
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a manual of Hittite mythological iconography. We meet winged gods and goddesses, 
a goddess standing on a horse (like Astarte), a god standing on a stag; we meet 
the awiti-sphinx and many other strange creatures and combinations. Philologically 
the book reflects the highest level of scholarship. 

Helmuth Th. Bossert of the University of Istanbul has presented us with a fresh 
example of his industrious zeal for the reconstruction of Anatolian antiquity: Asia 
(Istanbul, Literarische Fakultaét der Universitit Istanbul, No. 323, 1946, pp. viii + 
184, quarto). In this learned work the author defends the plausible thesis of Forrer 
and Goetze that the Assuwa of the Hittite texts is the later province of Asia Serene “ad 
the same as Lydia in western Asia Minor) ; he holds also that hieroglyphic Egyptian 
’sy (hardly isj.j as Bossert spells it) represents Lydia ‘and not Cyprus, as com- 
monly believed. The reviewer finds it difficult to accept the Sethe-Bossert view, for 
reasons into which he cannot enter here. The volume swarms with interesting dis- 
cussions and collections of data; it merits careful study and frequent reference. 


THe ANCIENT EAST: MISCELLANEOUS FIELDS 


The first new journal to emerge from the German débicle is Die Welt des Orients: 
Wissenschaftliche Beitrige zur Kunde des Moryenlandes, edited by Ernst Michel in 
collaboration with Martin Noth (Bonn) and Walter Andrae (Berlin). The first 
number contains 40 pages, with short contributions from Albrecht Alt, Martin Noth, 
G. R. Driver, Paul Kahle, and a study of the inscriptions of Shalmaneser III (858- 
824) from Assur by the editor. We hope that the new journal will maintain itself 
and gradually expand from this extremely modest beginning; news from Germany 
indicates that very few of the famous old Oriental and archaeological journals will 
be able to appear for some time to come. 

Alexander Scharff, the eminent Egyptologist of the University of Munich, has 
published an important monograph entitled Archdologische Beitrdge zur Frage der 
Entstehung der Hieroglyphenschrift (Munich, Sitzber. Bay. Akad., 1942: 3), in which 
he demonstrates convincingly that the hieroglyphic system of writing originated in 
the period just before the beginning of the First Dynasty and the accession of Menes. 
The reviewer's only hesitation would be with regard to the possibility of even greater 
fluctuation of forms before our earliest examples of writing in Egypt than can be 
shown to have taken place during the first two dynasties. In other words, the Egyp- 
tians may have had a pictographic script with phonetic elements considerably earlier, 
but the individual forms of characters may have been so little stereotyped that many 
signs died out and were replaced by others reflecting the civilization of the latest 
predynastic or earliest dynastic Egypt. 

G. Ryckmans, the distinguished specialist on South Arabia of the University of 
Louvain, has published an admirable survey of “ Les religions arabes préislamiques ” 
in the great Histoire Générale des Religions which is being issued by Aristide Quillet. 
Vol. I now follows Vols. II and III in splendid quarto format, with two columns and 
lavish illustrations. Ryckmans’ survey (pp. 307-332, with 8 pages added containing 
530 notes and an elaborate bibliography ) at once antiquates all available treatments 
of this material; it will be indispensable to all historians of Semitic religions. 

In his monograph, Word and Wisdom (Lund, Hikan Ohlsson, 1947, 233 pp.), D1 
rren has produced another of the exhaustive treatises on some important 


Helmer Ringg 
phase of ancient ideology which we have learned in recent years to expect from 


Sweden. Coming from the schools of Widengren and Nyberg, it shows the merits we 
have learned to associate with them. Of course, no scholar an cover such an 
extensive range of ancient literatures without making mistakes, and there are many 
points on which opinions may differ. However, our author has done unusually well 
in covering Egyptian (per haps the best of the chapters dealing with extra-Jewish 
matter), Sumero-Accadian, Ugaritic, South Arabian, etc. The “book will be found 
exceedingly valuable by historians of religion and biblical exegetes. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The 1947 Book List of the British Society for Old Testament Study is just as 
useful as last year’s issue; in 48 pages it gives a wealth of current bibliographical 


information, generally judicious (copies may be obtained as long as available from 


Rev. Prof. G. Henton Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, for three 
shillings) . 
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Professor Ludwig Kéhler’s Kleine Lichter (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1945, 96 pages) 
is an interesting selection of new inter pretations of words from the Hebrew lexicon 
which he and W. Baumgartner of Basel are editing (issued in fascicles by Brill in 
Leiden). Views will differ widely on details; the reviewer would interpret some 
items quite differently, for archaeological and other reasons. As an example of a 
most acceptable suggestion, we may mention Kdéhler’s identification of the word 
barbir in the story of Solomon as “ cuckoo.” 

Martin Buber’s Moses (Oxford, East and West Library, 1947, 226 pp., 12s 6d), 
deals with a highly controversial subject. The distinguished author’s reputation as 
‘a philosopher and student of religion will ensure, we trust, wide reading for his 
latest book, whose strength lies in the author’s insight into religious motivation, 
not in dealing with archaeological and linguistic matters. 

Textual and literary criticism are the subjects of a number of recent publications, 
among which we mention particularly the following monographs by outstanding 
scholars. Cardinal Mereati’s study, Jl problema della colonna II dell’ Esaplo (Citta 
del Vaticano, 1947, 76 pp., reprinted from Biblica, Vol. 28), deals with the second 
column of Origen’s Hexapla, in which the Hebrew text of the Old Testament was 
transcribed into Greek characters; it is an eminently learned and sagacious analysis 
of the present state of the problem.—Sigmund Mowinckel’s Zur Frage nach dokumen- 
rg ig Quellen in Josua 13-19 (Oslo, Norsk, Videns.-Akad., Hist.-Filos. Kl., 1946: 

40 pp.) argues against Alt and Noth that the account of the tribal boundaries 
af Israel and the lists of towns belonging to each tribe in these chapters were not 
written down until the early postexilic age. The Alt school holds that they reflect 
much older documents incorporated by the Deuteronomist into his great history; 
Mowinckel attributes them to the Priestly writer, but thinks (contrary, on the whole, 
to the Wellhausen school) that the data rest on popular tradition. The question can 
be settled only by archaeological research——Dr. J. J. Stamm of the University of 
Basel, writes on Das Leiden des Unschuldigen in Babylon und Israel (Ziirich, 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1946, 83 pp., 5.450 Swiss francs). This is an admirable comparative 
treatment of the problem of vicarious suffering of the innocent, where things are 
seen in true perspective. Again we realize the fundamental importance of the 
ancient Orient for real comprehension of Old Testament theology.—Alfred Haldar’s 
Studies in the Book of Nahum (Uppsala Univ, Arsskrift, 1946: 7, viii + 173 pp., 
7 kr.) is especially significant as one of the first detailed analyses of an Old Testa- 
ment prophetic book which systematically utilizes material from the ancient Orient. 
Whatever one may think of the author’s individual solutions of difficult passages, 
future students must extend and deepen his method. Illustrations of the further 
applicability of the method might be mutiplied; we may call attention to good 
examples in Nahum 1:5 and 8-9, which the reviewer has discussed in the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, 1945, pp. 22f. In both passages the use of Ugaritie parallels 
makes it possible to read the text without any emendation of consonants.—H. 
Torezyner (Hebrew University in Jerusalem) has given us another volume from his 
industrious pen: The Proverbs of Solomon (Mishlé Shelémoh, Tel-Aviv, 1946/7, 
vi + 135 pp.). This is chiefly a literary survey of selected stylistic phenomena and 
a textual analysis of selected passages. It is extraordinarily hard to evaluate, since 
the distinguished author thinks in terms which only a seer can fully appraise. The 
merit of the volume is greatly enhanced by copious indices, which make it easy to 
find the author’s opinion on any subject or verse. 

Rev. Richard T. Murphy, O.P., has translated a French symposium which 
_ppeared in the Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée in 1935, under the title, Pére 
Lagrange and the Scriptures (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1946, viii + 216 pp., $3.75). All 
‘eaders of this charming and instructive volume will feel themselves drawn closer 
o a really great man, the founder of the fcole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise 
in Jerusalem. Pére Lagrange introduced modern scholarly method into Catholic 
jiblical research; he was one of the first biblical scholars anywhere to recognize the 
y»aramount function of archaeology in giving background and perspective to the 
‘loud-girt region in which history and theology overlap. 


PALESTINE: GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, PAST AND PRESENT 


Among scholarly publications we may name two recent items in particular: 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, of the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
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(1946/7) and Geographie des Buches Judith (Stuttgart, Kath. Bibel-Werk, 1947, 
40 pp.) by Friedrich Stummer (University of Munich). The current number of the 
finvaluable BJPES contains numerous papers on various subjects; our attention is 
drawn at once by the preliminary report of the second campaign of excavation at 


Y {Beth Yerah (Khirbet Kerak at the southwestern corner of the Sea of Galilee), by 


M. Stekelis and M. Avi-Yonah. Four superimposed strata from early times were 
found: I (pit-dwellings, gray and black-burnished pottery) ; II (Early Bronze I with 
band-slip ware); III (Early Bronze II with stump-based jugs); IV (Early Bronze 
III with impressive building remains and Khirbet-Kerak ware).—Stummer’s geo- 
graphical exegesis of the Judith Romance is very learned but gives one the same 
uneasy feeling of being a construction ad hoc which one receives from most such 
studies. The necessary literary and text-critical foundation has not been laid in 
this monograph, and the author does not show the knowledge of the ancient Orient 
which is necessary in this kind of research. 

The following books deal with various aspects of modern Jewish Palestine. The 
Esco Foundation’s two-volume handbook, Palestine: a Study of Jewish, Arab and 
British Policies (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1947: xxii + ix + 1380 pp., 
with a separate folder containing comprehensive maps of Palestine; price $12.00), 
contains a great mass of historical information and documentation, prepared by a 
staff of research assistants with the aid of specialists. The text is generally reliable; 
unfortunately there was a shift in editorial policy before completion, and thus the 
work lacks the smooth finish and the correction of mistakes and inconsistencies which 
it might otherwise have had. The standpoint is Zionist, but an effort has been made 
to be objective-—A Palestine Picture Book (New York, Schocken, 1947, quarto, 
141 pp. $5.00) contains a singularly beautiful collection of full-page photographs 
illustrating the country and its inhabitants, with special attention to Jewish 
Palestine.—Ellen Thorbecke’s Promised Land (New York, Harper, 1947, 172 pp., 
$3.50) is another picture book, with accompanying text, cclored diagrams, and 
photographs. The author is the wife of a Dutch diplomat, who writes the introduc- 
tion—From the Va‘ad Le’ummi comes Tazkirim historiyim, “ Historical Memo- 
randa” (Jerusalem, 1946/7, 83 pp., with many maps and charts outside the text), 
dealing with the question of the fluctuations of the total population of Palestine and 
its Jewish component at different times. It is the best handbook of the historical 
demography of Palestine which has yet appeared. The numbers are, however, much 
too high; the relative size of populations is better handled than the absolute figures, 
which should be cut at least in half, in the reviewer's opinion. 


ARABICA AND JUDAICA 


The Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford, H. A. R. Gibb, is one of the best- 
known Islamic scholars of the English-speaking world. What he writes is authori- 
tative and valuable. His Modern Trends in Islam (University of Chicago Press, 
1947, $2.50, xiii + 141 pp.) is a singularly clear and comprehensive survey of an 
absorbing subject—on whose solution depends more of the future well-being of our 
world than most of us realize. One regrets an occasional tendency to stress factors 
of racial psychology where, in the reviewer’s conviction, we are dealing with factors 
of cultural origin.—The brilliant young Arabist, Dr. Franz Rosenthal of the Hebrew 
Union College, has published a fascinating study entitled The Technique and 
Approach of Muslim Scholarship (Analecta Orientalia, Vol. 24, Rome, 1947, xi 
+ 74 quarto pages). The reviewer found it impossible to lay the book down until 
he had finished reading it—G. E. von Grunebaum of the University of Chicago and 
Theodora M. Abel, a trained psychologist, have collaborated on an admirable transla- 
tion of az-Zarnuji’s “ Instruction of the Student: The Method of Learning” (7a‘lim 
al-muta‘allim, tariq at-ta‘allum, New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947, v + 78 pp. 
$2.00). As the authors say, this is the first mediaeval Arabic study of education 
which has been pat into English; the volume should have a wide circulation in 
educational libraries as well as among specialists. 

Another treatise on education deals with a Jewish precursor of Zarnuji: Samuel 
M. Blumenfeld’s Master of Troyes: a Study of Rashi, the Educator (New York, 
Behrman, 1946, xii + 208 pp.). Dr. Blumenfeld’s book deals both with mediaeval 
Jewish education in general and with Rashi’s specific contribution. It is interest- 
ingly written and contains a large number of selections from Rashi’s Commentaries 
with translations into English. 
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Vol. II, Nos. 3-4 of Edoth, the quarterly of the Palestine Institute of Folklore and 
Ethnology edited by the two active folklorists, Raphael Patai and Joseph J. Rivlin, 
is an anniversary issue in honor of Rabbi Zlotnik, whose manifold contributions to 
this field are well known in interested circles. This thick number contains material 
from all parts of the Jewish world; English summaries greatly increase its useful- 
ness for non-Jewish scholars.—Dr. Raphael Patai has just published another volume 
entitled Man and Temple in Ancient Jewish Myth and Ritual (London, ete., Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1947, ix-+ 227 pp., 8s 6d). A wealth of material from different 
sources is here brought together; it will be found invaluable by students of ancient 
folklore and symbolism, but it is again too schematic and there is a tendency to 
disregard the historical development and transformation of ideas (cf. the reviewer’s 
comments on Patai’s useful Hebrew work, “Man and Earth,’ in BULLETINS 
90, p. 42, and 95, p. 42). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Raphael Patai’s Madda' hi-ddam (“ Science of Man,” Vol. I, Tel-Aviv, Yavneh, 
1946/7, 256 pp.), is a modern textbook in anthropology. After brief chapters on 
prehistory, races and languages, the author devotes himself to a more leisurely 
account of cultural and social .anthropology. The treatment is workmanlike and 
bibliographies are up to date. 

The Asian Relations Conference, which met at New Delhi in 1947, was provided 
with literature by the Indian Council of World Affairs. On behalf of the two bodies, 
Mr. A. Appadorai has prepared a compact handbook, Asia in the Modern World 
(v+ 118 pp.), which contains a great deal of clearly presented political and 
economic information. 

George Rowley’s Principles of Chinese Painting (Princeton University Press, 1947, 
xii + 111 + 48 full-page, double-page and folding plates, $15.00) contains a mass 
of interesting material for students of the history of art. Egyptologists and Islamic 
scholars will find it particularly instructive; the reviewer is not competent to 
appraise the Sinological merits of the book. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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